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HER MAJESTY’S BARB, “ BEAUTY.” 


Tus fine specimen of the noble breed 
of horses, reared by the Moors of Barbary 
and Morocco, has been lately imported from 
Tripoli, for the especial use, and as the 
private property, of her Majesty. Even in 
Barbary this horse was remarkable for its 
symmetry of form ; and bore, in Arabic, the 
name of “ Beauty.” “It is a fact,” states 
the Editor of the Court Journal, “that we 
can vouch for, so desirous was the Emperor 
of Morocco to possess this horse, that he 
offered for it the weight it might be strong 
enough to carry in dollars! Even an Eng- 
lish gentleman, then at Tripoli, aware of 
its value, had determined on obtaining it 
for her Majesty: he did so, though with 
difficulty, for his competitor was a sove- 
reign. It was duly trained and forwarded 
to England; and the subsequent recompence 
has, as may be inferred, been ample.” The 
colour of this beautiful animal is chesnut. 

The prefixed Engraving* has been copied 
from one of a series of lithographic portraits 
of the Arabians belonging to the royal stud, 
published (by permission) by Mr. Cunning- 
ham, of St. Martin’s-place. The remaining 
portraits comprise, 2. The Grey Arab, sent 
to her Majesty by the Sultan of Muscat. 
3. The Bay Arab, imported from Bengal. 
4.. The Chesnut and White Arabian, sent to 
the Queen by the Sultan of Muscat. 


A LITTLE TALK ABOUT SCIENCE 
AND THE MOUNTEBANKS. 


WE are, certainly, getting too refined to be 
jovial ; and our increased education is gra- 
dually driving out of our hearts what little 
inclination to honest mirth the altered times 
have left us. All the sports that made old 
England “merrie” at that jocund period 
“once upon a time” are disappearing one 
by one; and Science has so startled our 
ancient pastimes, that few have had the 
good fortune to withstand her march, and 
assert their ancient powers of attraction 
for the citizens of London. Nor will they 
ever rise again ; or, if they do, their re-ap- 
pearance will be in some altered and deeply 

hilosophical form; so that honest old Strutt 

imself would not recognise those games, 
whose principles and laws he has so fondly 
collected and chronicled. The turf of the 
tilt-yard would be supplanted by wooden 
blocks and asphalte; the boats of the players 
at the water-quintain would be propelled 
by the Archimedes screw, instead of the 
lusty arms of “the youthe of Finsburie and 


* By Mr. Landells, whose engravings of Animals 
are distinguished by their spirit and fidelity, and 
rank among the best performances of this suc- 
cessful artist. 


Chepe :” the marching watch of St. John’s 
Eve in their bright armour, and with their 
blazing cressets, would give place to a pro- 
cession of policemen in India-rubber cloaks, 
bearing a dazzling and bewildering galaxy 
of Bude lights: the Yule-log of Christmas 
would yield to a lump of anthracite coal in 
a Dr. Arnott’s stove, or a Chunk, or a 
Harper and Joyce, or a Vesta, or some 
other uncomfortable-looking, black, cheer- 
less substitute for a proper grate fire, of 
which every one knows half the pleasure 
is to look at and poke: the simple feats 
of the gleemen and joculators would be 
eclipsed by the more astounding illusions 
of Mr. Bachhoffner at the Polytechnic In- 
stitution: the garlands would revolve round 
the Maypole by voltaic electricity ; and the 
‘miracles, mysteries, and moralities” per- 
formed on carts during the season of Lent, 
would be supplanted by travelling lectures 
from scientific institutions, in perambulating 
vans driven by steam, or raised gently from 
one spot to another by numerous balloons 
guided by Mr. Green’s new whirligigs. 

We assert, firmly and deliberately, all 
these things would happen—nay, they will 
happen; and we are not far from the pe- 
riod of the crisis. The time is fast approach- 
ing when our very nurseries will be the 
schools for science; when our childrens’ 
first books will be treatises on deeply scien- 
tific subjects; and when even their play- 
things will partake of the change. The 
Dutch toys will be thrown aside for the 
Daguerréotype: the doll’s house will be a 
model of the Adelaide Gallery; and the 
nursery carpets and morning dresses will 
be burnt full of holes by the acid from the 
doll’s galvanic trough or hydrogen appa- 
ratus. Cheap air-pumps will be imported 
from Holland in chip boxes, with barrels 
fitted up on the principle of the pop-gun; 
and dumps will be no longer cast in pipe- 
clay moulds, but turned out fresh and sharp 
by the eae tagg, Hager’ type of the 
advancing age. Noah’s arks will assume 
the form of chemical-experiment boxes: 
the beasts and birds will turn to rows of 
labelled reagents, and Noah and his family, 
sticks, little round hats and all, will be 
ranstormed into test-tubes and spirit-lamps. 
The magic lanthorn will be cast aside for 
the gas microscope ; and our old and once- 
loved triends, the devil and the baker, the 
tiger that rolls his eyes, and the birds that 
fly out of the pie, will at last vanish away 
to nothing in reality, before the magnified 
attractions of the claws of the Dytiscus 
Marginalis, the wing of the Libellula, or 
the wriggling abominations of a drop of 
dirty water; of which horrors, collected 
from standin, ls and crammed into the 
smallest possible quantity of fluid that will 
allow them to move, people away from 
the exhibition firmly convinced that they 
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allow millions to pass down their agus, 
(it used to be called gullet,) every time they 
take a dranght of water, and they abandon 
it in consequence, and stick to Guinness 
and Whitbread. We do not think that an 
microscopic exhibitor has yet been 
enough to shew what species of monstrous 
animalcule is found in a pot of stout or 
“ half-and-half.” 

Amongst the changes and innovations 
made by what the advocates of education 
are pleased to call “an improved state of 
the mental condition of the people.” we 
regret none more than that which has led 
to the gradual extinction of our ancient 
friends, the Mountebanks. We do not mean 
the peripatetic vendors of quack medi- 
cines—they had passed away long before 
we made our first debut upon the stage of 
the minor theatre of our existence; but 
we allude to the equestrian performers, 
who formerly pitched their ring, and de- 
lighted us for a summer's afternoon with 
their wonderful feats, on some waste piece 
of ground in our village! Alas! the waste 
pieces of ground are no longer to be dis- 
covered, for they have been enclosed and 
built upon; and cottages teeming with dirty 
squalid children have supplanted the glit- 
tering troop that were accustomed to per- 
form their manceuvres on the same spot. 

We well recollect the site of their most 
favourite al fresco theatre, when they paid 
usa visit. It was a smooth patch of grass, 
at the end of the village, surrounded by 
goodly horse-chesnut trees, that formed a 
pleasant shade from the sun, except where 
his beams fell in playful and quivering 
patches upon the arena. Part of this spot 
was bounded by one of our old abbey walls, 
and here was the gallery. How lucky did 
we think ourselves if we could procure a 
place on this favoured elevation, after clam- 
bering up the loose stones and rugged ivy 
that clung to it, and seat ourselves amidst 
the crowd of dirty little street boys who 
swarmed on its summit. And how well 
we were enabled to see the performance, 
without being expected to give anything to 
Mr. Merryman when he came round with 
the money-box for the young lady who 
danced the hornpipe upon a a small and 
dilapidated platform, that looked like a worn- 
out drawing-board. We have never felt the 
same.pleasure since; not even in the cur- 
tained pigeon-holes of the Opera, or the 
private boxes of the great theatres. We 
enjoyed a faint reminiscence of bygone 
times one night in the gallery at Astley’s, 
but this was far from our former sensations ; 
for the tawdry ceiling was above us instead 
of the clear blue summer sky ; the escaping 
gas supplied the place of the sweet country 
air, and the chirping of the birds in the old 
chesnut trees was but ill supplied by the 
occasional catcall of some restless spectator 
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impatient for the commencement of even 
an Astley orchestra. 

To our juvenile minds, the Mountebanks 
were beings of an elevated and barely com- 
prehensible station. We knew them to be 
mortal, for they drank beer from pewter 
pots during the performances, and put on 
old great coats, which, tattered and button- 
less, certainly partook of our own world,— 
after any very violent exertions. But then 
the merryman heat all our most acute con- 
jectures as to his existence. Could he ever 
have been a baby? We thought not, but 
rather inclined to the idea that he was some 
wonderful creation that had dropped ready- 
made from the clouds, always happy and 
laughing, and ssing the mysterious 
power of throwing the same spell over his 
auditors. An ignorant companion once at- 
tempted to make us believe that a sallow- 
faced and melancholy-looking man whom 
we saw buying a loaf and a red herring in 
a chandler’s shop the day after one of the 
performances, was the clown; but we did 
not credit his statement for an instant. No, 
no—the merryman would not have bought 
anything. He would have gone boldly into 
the shop, (probably he would have jumped 
through the door,) and having thrust a 
butter-firkin on the head of the man who 
kept it, would have filled his pockets with 
what he wanted, and then driven them off 
on a truck of his own sankey ay construc- 
tion, with a flitch of bacon for the body, 
and cheeses for wheels. We were half con- 
vinced that his life was a species of perpe- 
tual pantomime; that he threw somersets 
into bed when he retired for the night, if 
indeed, he ever slept; and that he rolled 
out in the morning with his head between 
his heels, crowing and laughing as we loved 
to hear him. The performances usually con- 
cluded by a lottery, which was conducted by 
the master of the ring, and to which a chance 
of participating in its prizes was obtained 
by the purchase of shilling tickets. Great 
inducements were held out to entice the 
rustics to risk their coin in the venture. A 
leg of mutton, a small pig—nay, a watch, 
was sometimes the chief prize; but we 
noticed that, somewhat singularly, these 
valuable articles were always gained by 
some stranger whom nobody knew. No 
suspicion was, however, excited, and we 
were perfectly content with the metal pencil- 
case, the painted tin waiter, or the pair of 
snuffers, with which the blind goddess 
favoured us. 

When the Mountebanks disappeared, our 
-_ juvenile pleasure went with them. 

or months afterwards we looked with no 
common interest and veneration upon the 
scene of their performances, where the 
horses’ feet had cut up a circle on the turf, 
and the holes in the ground which the 
stakes had made that enclosed the ‘ring, 
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seemed the links which bound us to our 
former pleasures. 

At length, a summer passed away and 
the Mountebanks came not. We never saw 
them again. We thought we once recog- 
nised the merryman outside a show at Hamp- 
ton races, and we grieved that he had de- 
scended to what we deemed the illegitimate 
drama. The piece of ground was dug and 
planted with potatoes; subsequently, it be- 
came a timber-yard, where the very trees 
were cut up that formerly enclosed it; and 
there is now some talk in our parish of 
purchasing the lease of the und and 
erecting a Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion thereon by subscription, to distribute 
philosophical knowledge amongst the inha- 
bitants of the village at a cheap rate, and to 
form a class for acquiring a perfect under- 
standing ofthe properties of polarized light, 
chrystallography, and the condensation of 
carbonic acid gas. ALBERT. 


THE GAME OF CHESS. 


A secret many yeeres vnseene, 
In play at chesse, who knowes the game, 
First of the King, and then the Queene, 


e nature with the qualitie. 
The King. 
The King himselfe is haughtie care, 
Which ouerlooketh all his men, 
And when he seeth how they fare 
He steps among them now and then, 
Whom, when his foe presumes to checke, 
His seruants stand, to giue the necke. 


The Queene. 
The Queene is queint, and quicke conceit, 
Which makes hir walke which way she list, 


against 
That whom she meetes, she ouerthrowes. 
The Knight. 

The Knight is knowledge how to fight 
Against his prince’s enimies, 
He neuer makes his walke outright, 
But leaps and skips, in wilie wise, 

To take by sleight a traitrous foe, 

Might slilie seeke their ouerthrowe. 


The Bishop. 
The Bishop he is wittie braine, 
That chooseth crossest pathes to pace, 
And evermore he pries with paine, 
To see who seekes him most disgrace : 
Such straglers when he findes astraie 
He takes them vp, and throwes awaie. 


The Rookes. 
The Rookes are reason on both sides, 
Which keepe the corner houses still, 
And warily stand to watch their tides, 
By secret art to worke their will, 
To take sometime a theefe vnseene, 
Might mischiefe meane to King or Queene. 


The Pawnes. 
The Pawne before the King, is peace, 
Which he desires to keepe at home, 
, the Queene’s, which doth not cease 
Amid the world abroad to roame, - 
To finde, and fall upon each foe, 
Whereas his mi meanes to goe. 
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Before the Knight, is perill plast, 

Which he, by skipping ouergoes, 

And yet that Pawne can worke a cast, 

To ouerthrow his greatest foes ; 

The Bishop's prudence, prieng still 
Which way to worke his master’s will. 

The Rooke’s poore Pawnes, are sillie swaines, 

Which seldome serue, except by hap, 

And yet those Pawnes, can lay their traines, 

To catch a great man, in a trap: 

So that I see, sometime a groome 
May not be spared from his roome. 
The Nature of the Chesse Men. 

The King is stately, looking hie ; 

The Queene doth beare like maiestie ; 

The Knight is hardie, valiant, wise : 

The Bishop prudent and precise. 

The Rookes no raungers out of raie, 
The Pawnes the pages in the plaie. 
Lenvoy. 

Then rule with care, and quicke conceit, 

And fight with knowledge, as with force ; 

So beare a braine, to dash deceit, 

And worke with reason and remorse. 
Forgive a fault when young men plaie, 
So giue a mate, and go your way. 

And when you plaie beware of checke, 

Know how to saue and giue a necke : 

And with a checke beware of mate ; 

But cheefe, ware had I wist too late: 
Loose not the Queene, for ten to one, 
If she be lost, the game is gone. 

N. Breton, 1638. 


REMINISCENCES OF STERNE: 
TRISTRAM SHANDY. 


TuHE first volume of this once far-famed 
work, which consists of nine volumes, con- 
tains the masterly dedication to the illus- 
trious Pitt. The 7th — gives the in- 
teresting introduction of the widow (in 
great distress and silence under it) as the 
village midwife ; which the wife of the par- 
son, touched with pity, got her appointed to. 
Chap. 10 describes Sterne’s own a pearance 
when at Sutton “ in the several safttes about 
his parish, and in the neighbouring visits to 
the gentry who lived around him.” To 
speak the truth, he never could enter a 
village but he caught the attention of both 
old and P ere ae stood still as he 
—the bucket hung suspended in the 
middle of the well. His “meek-spirited jade 
of a broken-spirited horse was as good as 
the rider deserved, neither of them carrying 
one single ounce of flesh upon their bones.” 
The 11th chapter convinces us that “he 
was not an unkind-hearted man, and that he 
felt for the many comfortless scenes he was 
hourly called forth to visit.” Chap. 12 
gives his celebrated anticipation of his own 
death when “ Yorick’s last breath was 
hanging upon his trembling lips.” Chap.15 
has his admirable dash at the extreme 
length of his mother’s marriage settlement. 
Rarely has any work ofan obscure author 
produced such a sensation as did Tristram 
Shandy on its first appearance. Its success 
was brilliant and instantaneous. Though 
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Sterne’s wit and humour, and gaité de ceur, 
had been greatly admired in his neighbour- 
hood of Sutton, where he resided nearly 
twenty years, yet his genius had never 
reached the metropolis till the first two vo- 
lumes of Tristram made their appearance. 
They were soon in everybody’s hands. His 


| company was courted by the great, the lite- 
| mary, the witty, and the gay ; and it was con- 
| sidered as a kind of honour to have passed 
' an evening with him. 


Vol. ii. chap. 12 has a fine sketch of the 


‘ — and placid nature of My Uncle 
| Toby. 


When my father unintentionall 


| insulted him, it penetrated my father to his 
© heart,” and his frank and generous nature 


effected their reconciliation like that of 
Brutus and Cassius. This volume contains 


© the celebrated sermon on Conscience ; and 
© from p. 128 was painted Hogarth’s incom- 
| parable sketch. Voltaire says of this ser- 


mon: “Ce qu’on na peutétre jamais dit de 


| mieux sur ces questions importantes, se 


trouve dans le livre comique de Tristram 
Shandy, écrit par un curé nommé Sterde ; il 


| resemble a ces petits satyres de l’antiquité, 


qui renfermaient des essences precieuses.” 
Vol. iii.chap. 12 gives the fine compliment 


| to Garrick’s eye, and his disgusting con- 
» tempt at the cant of criticism. Chap. 19 
| thus discovers the ruling bias of his genius : 
| “By the tombstone of Lucian—if it is in 
| being—if not, why then by his ashes! by 
| the ashes of my dear Rabelais, and dearer 


Cervantes.” In his 9th volume this absorb- 
ing passion for humour, wit, and poignant 
satire, again breaks out in his invocation to 
the spirit of Cervantes. Some one has 
called Sterne the sarcastic and satiric 
Lucian. A masterly i ag on Rabelais, in 

‘eb. 1840, thus speaks 
of Tristram Shandy :—‘‘ Moliére has had 
none to follow who can be said to bear to 
him even a faint resemblance. That comedy 
in which the heart of man is stripped bare 
to its most secret recesses,—in which there 
are passages, and scenes, and characters, 
wherein the shadowing is so deep, that it 
almost darkens into tragedy, exists only in 
the pages of him who wrote Le Misan- 
thrope and Tartuffe. Of course, nothing 
like Tristram Shandy, Don Quirote, or The 
Anatomy of Melancholy, either has appeared, 
or ever will appear again.” In the works 
of Rabelais there are passages, some of 
which might adorn a sermon of Bossuet ; 


- some add force to an harangue of Mira- 


beau :—“ Moliére, the first of all writers of 
comedy, is the literary descendant of Rabe- 

at once in his exceedingly quaint 
drollery, as in his deep feeling, his solemn 
and fervent eloquence, his profound know- 

of the human heart and all its nicest 
springs of action—his wit, his humour, his 
fine sense of the beautiful, the noble, and the 
true-his intense hatred of all that is mean 
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pa yap ge his resolute determination to 
ight to the utterance against h risy and 
fraud.” There is one tit in Retelais, ane 
curate of Meudon, which may well apply to 
Mr. Sterne, when residing at his curacies in 
Yorkshire :—“ His house was always open 
to the poor and wretched, whom he as- 
sisted to the utmost of his means.” Chap. 
20 has his fine hit at Westminster Hall. 
Chap. 21 gives his remedy for the con- 
tinual creaking of his parlour door hinge by 
“Three drops ofoyl witha feather anda smart 
stroke of a hammer.” In this same chapter 
he thus forcibly shews one what life is :— 
“ Inconsistent soul that man is !—languish- 
ing under wounds which he has the power 
to heal!—his whole life a contradiction to his 
knowledge !—his reason, that precious gift 
of God to him—{instead of pouring in oyl) 
serving but to sharpen his sensibilities,—to 
multiply his pains and render him more 
melancholy and uneasy under them !—Poor 
unhappy creature, that he should do so!— 
Are not the n causes of misery in 
this life enow, but he must add voluntary 
ones to his stock of sorrow ;—struggle 
against evils which cannot be avoided, and 
submit to others, which a tenth part of the 
trouble they create him would remove from 
his heart for ever?” Chap. 33 most admir- 
ably describes Mr. Shandy’s mode of re- 
luctantly paying one part of his great-grand- 
mother’s jointure. Chap. 34 contains the 
fine apostrophe to his Uncle. 

Vol. iv. chap. 4 exhibits an animated 
picture of Toby’s kind wishes to the Cor- 
poral. One meets with so many touches 
of nature in so many p of this work, 
that they give to his writings a charm that 
is inexpressibly pleasing. Chap. 7 has a 
fine burst in praise of Garrick. Chap. 15 
contains his thoughts on sleep, “ the refuge 
of the unfortunate—the enfranchisement of 
the prisoner—the downy lap of the hope- 
less, the weary, and the broken-hearted.” 
Chap. 26 has an admirable attack on learned 
sermons ; on those of the head, not of the 
heart: “to preach, to shew the extent of 
our reading, to parade it in the eyes of the 
vulgar, with the beggarly accounts of a 
little learning; it is a dishonest use of the 
poor single half-hour which is put into our 
hands. ’Tis not preaching the gospel, but 
ourselves.” 

Vol. v.—in chap. 3 we have the sublime 
quotation from Cicero, and the celebrated 
letter of consolation to him, enriched with 
thoughts on life and death; but Sterne is 

artly indebted to Burton for these, as Dr. 

errier has shewn us; and so. has Jackson 
of Exeter in his admirable sportive chap- 
ter on “ Literary Thieving.” Chap. 12 in- 
forms us that Mr. Shandy, in a tide of 
heroic loftiness, had written the Life of So- 
crates the year before he left off trade in 
Coleman Street, which it was feared was, 
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the means of hastening him out of it; it marriage with the Dauphin. Sterne will 
was in manuscript, with some other tracts always render Moulins interesting to most 
of his in the family, all or most of which, travellers. In a former number of Th 
Mr. Sterne tells us, will be printed in due Mirror—viz. at p.350 of No. 1034—I made 
time. His attachment to Socrates is well an egregious blunder, for I have there ap. 
painted in chap. 13 of this fifth volume. In plied to Moulins what belongs to Montrieul, 
vol. i. chap. 11, is a promise of another tract (To be continued.) F, 
when he and his pupil were riding at a 

prodigious rate through most parts of Eu- 

rope, and of which “a most delectable THE SHEPHERD BOY. 
narration will be given in the course of go early abroad in the dew spangled morn! 
this work ;” and we are promised —-, = shepherd boy, | ont os be rine 
tract of his, in chap. 26 of vol. viii.; and 0: shoes are worn out by the length of the way, 
a most rich ball in chap. 27 of vol. vii. oe eeiaaaianeeieal ene of gray! 
Chap. 16 of this fifth volume gives us notice Nor pity me, lady, though humble and poor ; 
of pants work in these Sorts ¢ Sie Ler ate om Se See as Nee: 


~ - “’ For I am a shepherd boy, careless and free ; 
far my father actually believed in the devil No mortal on earth is so happy as me. 


will be seen when L come to speak of my hough my shoes are wom out by the length of the 
father’s religious notions in the progress of way, 
this work.” One may gather from chap. 11, Foe Be — oo — of gray, 
vol. vi., that a funeral sermon upon poor Le "autho replies te the wolee of my cong. 
Fevre _, or was intended to have been , | d, 0, though it sometimes is rainy and cold; 
written. No doubt, these were all meant ‘Whenmy figcko’erthe wide waste is penn’d in thei 
to have appeared in some future continua- on, aia 
tion of Tristram Shandy, had life been My labour is finish’d, my to rgot, 
longer spared Sterne; and he would have An¢ gaily I speed to my dear shelter’d ame 
written “that future and dreaded page,” There the bright blazing hearth and affections 
which he so eloquently anticipates in vol. vi. wignt Cheer @ Winiiied Mhiks greater beguile; 
chap. 25. Chap. 15 hag a handsome com- nd methinks, while our lone roof re-echoes with 
pliment to Mr. Garrick. glee, 

Vol. vii—This volume has immortalized N° ™ortal on earth is so happy as me. 


Sterne, by his story of Le Fevre, and his ee ne 
apostrophe to the Corporal in chap. 25, on 

his following the velvet pall of his master, THE HAUNTED BRIG. 
laying his sword and scabbard with a 


(From an American Sailor’s Journal of his First 
trembling hand across his coffin ; and when Cruise.) 

Mr. Shandy inspects the lacquered plate, Ir- was on a beautiful moonlight night 
“twice taking his spectacles off to wipe when we were in the tropics, as I was hari 
away the dew which nature shed upon and fast in the lee of the launch, very busy 
them.” For exquisite pathos, so peculiarly sleeping, that my person was saluted ani 
his own, Sterne certainly stands unrivalled. my nap cut short by a kick from old Hary 


Dr. Ferrier says, his natural bias was the pa- ilson, one of our quartermasters. “ Haul & 


thetic ; and Sir Walter Scott justly remarks, your wind out of this,” said he, “ you're 
“In the power of approaching and touch- watched the cable about long enough; 
ing the fine feelings of the heart he has heave and weigh: I don’t care if I comets 
never been excelled, if, indeed, he has ever an anchor;” and so saying, he took 

been equalled.” In chap. 31 he thus re- sion of my moorings; but as he carried to 
verts to one whose misfortunes have long many guns for me, there was nothing tol 
caused Calais to be noticed :—“ Calais itself said, and I quietly submitted, and prevailed 
left not a deeper scar in Mary’s heart than on him to spin a yarn. 

Utrecht upon my uncle Toby.” Though The scene was in complete keeping with 
Sterne thus feelingly alludes to Mary, he the subject: the full, beautiful, tropicd 
little thought, when hetwice passed through mioon, shone in unclouded splendour, ani 
Moulins, that in this very town a letter was old Ocean lay outstretched basking in het 
sent to the constable De Montmorency, and _effulgence, lulling himself to sleep with his 
dated Moulins, Oct. 18, 1548, from the own eternal anthem, “the moonlight musi 
father of the Dauphin of France, who was of the waves.” 

afterwards Mary’s husband, and which Our ship, as beautiful a sloop-of-war 
letter contains some interesting notices of ever carried the stars and stripes, to b 
this unfortunate queen. This autograph worshipped and feared by distant lands 
letter is preserved in No.7 of Mr. Thorp’s was quietly ploughing her way through the 
Bibhotheca Selectissima; and this same almost unruffled surface of the deep. The 
No.7 has treasured up (some, perhaps, from wind was fair, though light, and our im- 
entire oblivion,) no less than thirty-one mense folds of spotless canvas were spreal 
other tracts on the agitated life and death before it, glistening in the moonbeams, and 
of this queen, six of which relate to her ever and anon, crimsoned with the pho 
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phoretic illumination of the ocean, so com- 
mon in the tropics. 

Our decks were nearly silent; the sailors 
lay around in groups, dreaming, either 
sleeping or waking, of that happy home 
and all its endearments, to which we were 
rapidly hastening; for, delightful truth, 
the sloop-of-war was “homeward bound.” 
Those “who live at home at ease” can 
form no estimate of the delicious sensations 
caused by those two words, in the bosom 
of the poor sailor, far away on the deep. 
In cold or heat, in storm and tempest, 
homeward bound” is the soother of all 
afflictions, the watchword of joy. The man 
at the wheel, when relieved, would say, 
“her course is north, Jack; homeward 
bound.” Such was the state of things on 
our decks, when old Wilson, having taken 
afresh quid, and worked up his reckoning, 
began his yarn. 

“It’s now going on thirty odd years 
since I one day drifted along down to Pine- 
street wharf, in New York, and saw there 
a Baltimore-built brig, called the ‘ Rising 
Sun.’ She was as neat and pretty a craft 
as an old tar would wish to clap eyes on— 
clinker-built, black hull and painted ports, 
with long, heavy, raking masts and black 
yards —she looked like a real clipper: 
thinks I, that’s the stuff for trousers, so I 
shipped aboard of her, and the next day we 
were at sea. 

“For the first week we had fair winds, 
and everything went on regular, but after 
that, there began to be the deuce to pay, 
and no pitch hot. One night, when we 
were sailing along with just wind enough 
to give her steerage-way, crash went some- 
thing aloft, and a man in the top hailed the 
first-mate ; ‘ main-yard’s carried away in 
the slings, sir.’ ‘ Main-yard carried away ?’ 
growled the mate, ‘ why, hang it, there is 
not a cap-full of wind aloft.’ ‘ Mainyard 
carried away?’ said the old man, sticking 
his head up the companionway ; ‘ why, the 
devil’s in the brig!’ He was right! the 
devil was in the brig, as we found to our 
sorrow. 

“ We turned-to and slung the yard again 
and got everything snug, and went on our 
course, but we didn’t feel easy; and one 
fellow began to tell how he had heard in 
Philadelphia of a brig called the Rising 
Sun, which was haunted; but he didn’t 
think, in New York, that this was the one, 
and so had said nothing. Well, we were 
talking and guessing about it, when this 
same fellow, Starboard ‘Tom, sung out so 
sudden, that we all jumped up as if the 
brig was afire. ‘I say, shipmates,’ says 
he, ‘I'll tell you how we'll know if this is 
the same craft. That Philadelphia brig 
had a red spot on the deck of her fo’castle 
as big as a man’s head close by the stan- 
chion, amidships.’ We all run down into 
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the fo’castle, and there, sure enough, at the 
foot of the amidships-stanchion, was a dark- 
red spot—a spot of blood! ‘Tom,’ says we, 
‘how came that there?’ ‘ Why,’ says he, 
‘ I was told in Philadelphia that the crew 
mutinized at sea two or three years ago, 
and when the captain came down into the 
fo’castle to see a sick man, one of the ring- 
leaders killed him with an axe, and that 
spot is where his head struck when he fell. 

he crew robbed the brig and left her, and 
she was picked up by a States man-of-war 
and taken into Philadelphia, and lay a long 
time at the wharf, and nobody would ship 
in her. And, I ’spose, when the owners 
found they couldn’t get any hands for her 
there, they sent her round to New York, to 
man her, and so we're all sucked in!’ I 
shall never forget how I felt that night. 
I an’t afraid of anything as long as I can 
see it; but to be aboard a vessel that’s 
haunted ! I can’t stand that. 

“ We went on for two or three days, ex- 
pecting that something more would happen, 
when one day, about dusk, carpenter went 
down into the fo’castle to get something 
out of his chest. He was a big, brave fel- 
low, who didn’t care for anything, and had 
said all along, that he did not believe the 
brig was haunted at all. He had not been 
down there but about five minutes, when 
we heard a little noise, as if a man was 
strangling, and trying to call for help; and 
the next thing, we heard a yell of agony, 
and carpenter burst up the hatch ; his face 
all black, his throat black-and-blue, his 
mouth wide open, and his eyes starting out 
of his head ; and looking back, as if some- 
thing was chasing him, he screamed out— 
‘Oh, Heavens! he’s choking me,’ and fell 
senseless on deck. Well, some run for one 
thing, and some for another, and after 
working at him a long time, he came to. 
When he was a little better, we asked him 
what was the matter. ‘ Why,’ says he, 
trembling all over, ‘when I had got what 
I wanted out of my chest, I turned into 
7 berth, and, as I rolled over, I thought 
I heard something moving in the fo’castle, 
so I turned round to see who it was, when 
I was knocked back into my bunk, and [ 
felt two hands choking me, though I could 
not see anything, and I tried to get away, 
but I could not stir; but, just as 1 begun 
to give up, I felt something on my cheek 
like a man’s cold breath, and then the hands 
let go, and I sung out, and run on deck.’ 
That was enough for ts; we all felt as if 
we were in hell. That night no one went 
into the fo’castle, but we all lay on deck, in 
the lee of the long-boat. Starboard Tom 
had the first wheel in the mid-watch, and 
all the rest of us lay asleep forra’d. The 
second-mate had the deck, and was leaning 
over the weather-rail asleep, and the cap- 
tain was below in the cabin. About three 
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bells, Tom thought he saw something 
moving, on the weather-gangway, walking 
fore and aft, like a man on watch; but as 
it was dark, he could not make out what it 
was; so he stood watching it, and as it 
grew plainer, it looked like a man dressed 
in white, and he was so scared, that when 
it was four bells he did not dare to call his 
relief, but stood looking to see what would 
happen. About five bells, it disappeared, 
and Tom was getting ready to hail for his 
relief, when up came a man out of the ca- 
bin, dressed in white flannel drawers and 
shirt, and a white nightcap, and Tom 
thought it was the skipper. It went to the 
weather-rail, and looked into the face of 
the second-mate, who was leaning there 
asleep, and stood so for five minutes. 

“*Now,’ thought Tom, ‘stand by for 
squalls; the old man is going to blow up 
the second-dickey for being asleep on 
watch.’ 

“ Just as he thought so, the figure turned 
round and walked forra’d, and Tom stood 
looking after it, when suddenly the real 
captain stuck his head up the companion- 
way, and sung out, 

“ «Tom, how do you head there ?” 

“*QOh! the ghost!’ cried Tom, and fell 
down in a fit; and we had to work at him 
a long time to bring him to. But things 
got quiet again, and the night passed off 
without any more disturbance. 

“ The next day, about four bells in the 
forenoon watch, the captain called for car- 
penter to bring asmall chisel into the cabin, 
and ordered him to make two little holes in 
the panels over the head of his berth. 
Now, I believe, he had spoken to the ghost, 
and he had told him there was money hid 
there, and that was what he haunted the 
brig for. At any rate, we had no more 
trouble with the ghost; and as the captain 
was a wide-awake fellow for carrying sail, 
he cracked away on her, so that we made 
the river Plate in a fortnight. We dis- 
charged our cargo in Monte Video, and 
loaded again with hides and horns, and the 
fore-hold was stowed with horns. 

“ We had been at Monte about six weeks, 
and were to sail in a day or two, when one 
day, towards dusk, I was down in the fo’- 
castle, and as I lay in my bunk, I heard 
the horns in the hold rattle as if some one 
was tossing them about at a great rate. 
Now we had stowed them as tight as they 
would wedge, and I thought the devil him- 
self could not make them fetch away ; so I 
determined to see what the matter was. 
The next morning, when the hatches were 
taken off, I looked into the fore-hold, and 
there the horns were wedged just as we 
left them ! 

“ That was enough for me, and I run 
away that day, and went aboard a ship 
bound for New York. Two days after, the 





Rising Sun sailed, and in a week we fol- 
lowed her. We had been out to sea about 
three weeks, and were just north of the 
line, when, one morning, a lookout aloft 
sung out, ‘Sail, ho!’ e bore down on 
the craft, and about noon we got within 
speaking distance. She was a brig standing 
the same way we were, with all sail set, 
stun’-sails on both sides, and yet she did 
not make much way. 

“ We hailed her, but she said nothing; 
we hailed again, but still she said not a 
word ; and we then saw that there were no 
men on her decks. So our captain spoke, 
says he, ‘ They are all fast, keeping watch 
below; we'll turn them out, before the brig 
falls overboard.’ And he sent a boat to 
board her, and I was one of her crew. As 
soon as I got on her deck I knew her. She 
was the Rising Sun! Everything on deck 
looked right, and she was going regular 
enough before the wind, but there was no 
living thing to be seen. Jackets and shoes 
lay knocking about decks, as they always 
do. The people’s chests were all in the 
fo’castle ; and the captain’s dunnage was in 
the cabin, as if he had just been writing. 
Nothing was taken away, nor anything left 
adrift; every rope was belayed right, and 
coiled up regular, and the decks were clear. 
The log-book lay open in the first-mate’s 
state-room, and a pen, with ink in it, la 
athwart it, and at the end of the last day's 
work (about a week before) was this— A 
strange man seen on the forecastle’—and 
then a mark, as if he had begun to write 
something else. 

“ That was enough for us. We hauled 
off as quick as we could, and got aboard 
our own ship, and made sail to get away; 
when suddenly a tall black man’ appeared 
on the fo’castle of the Rising Sun, walked 
slowly aft, and then went down into the 
cabin. The brig gave a heavy lurch to 
port, and went down head-fo’most: and so 
ended the voyages of the Haunted Brig. 
What became of her men nobody knew; 
they were never heard of to this day.”— 
New York Mirror. 


HAYDN, MOZART, & BEETHOVEN. 


(From the German.) 


Mozart and Haydn, the creators of our 
present instrumental music, were the first 
that displayed this art in its full glory; he 
who then contemplated it with exceeding 
love, and penetrated its inmost nature, was 
Beethoven. The instrumental compositionss 
of all these three masters breathe the same 
romantic spirit, which is founded upon the 
most profound conception of the peculiarities 
of this art; but the character of their com- 
positions differs considerably. 

In those of Haydn the expression of 8 
child-like and serene mind predominates. 




















His symphonies lead us through endless 
green groves, among a various crowd of 
jovial and happy mortals. Youths of both 
sexes pass by, gliding and winding in dances ; 
smiling children, lurking behind trees and 
rosebushes, throw flowers at each other in 
sport. It is a life full of love and bliss, as 
before the fall of man, in eternal youth; no 
sufferings, no pains, but a sweet, wooing, 
longing for the beloved being, who glides 
away far in the radiance of sunset; but as 
long as she remains there, there is no night, 
it is she who makes hills and groves to glow. 
Mozart introduces us intothedepths of the 
world of spirits. Fearsurrounds us, but with- 
out anguish, we feel rather a sensation of the 
infinite. Love and mournful tender feelings 
sound through the sweet voices of spirits ; 
the night approaches in radiant glistening 
purple; and, withan inexpressible attraction, 
wearedrawn among these apparitions, which, 
kindly inviting us to join their circles, fly in 
eternal mazy dances through the clouds. 
Beethoven's instrumental music opens for 
us the regions of the awful and immeasur- 
able. Glowing beams shoot through the 
dark night, and we _ perceive gigantic 
shadows waving up and down, encircling us 
closer and closer, annihilating ourselves, but 
not the sweet pain of infinite longing, in 
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FAVERSHAM CHURCH. 


Tae county of Kent abounds in architec- 
tural antiquities of the earliest date, and 
Most picturesque character; of which the 
annexed vignette presents an interesting 
Specimen. 

The town of Faversham is a member of 
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which those raptures, which rose with sounds 
of triumph, sink and dissolve. In this pain 
of love, hope, and joy, consuming itself, 
but not oppressing our breast under the 
weight of this full-toned harmony of pas- 
sions, we continue to live, and become en- 
raptured visionaries! 

mantic taste is very rare, but still rarer 
is romantic talent; therefore there are so 
few who are able to strike that lyre, whose 
sounds unclose the wonderful regions of the 
romantic world. 

Haydn represents the world and human 
nature romantically, he is therefore more 
tangible and more intelligible to the majority 
of mankind. 

Mozart delights in the superhuman and 
wonderful, which dwell in the inmost depths 
of the human mind. 

Beethoven’s music sets in motion the lever 
of fear, horror, terror, and pain, and creates 
that infinite longing which characterizes 
romantic art, he therefore is a pure romantic 
composer. This accounts perhaps for his 
not succeeding in vocal compositions, which 
exclude the character of this infinite longing, 
but require a clear representation of feelings 
expressed by words, and which breathe a 
sensation of the influence of the infinite 
regions. 


i 


the Cinque Port of Dover, and is situate on 
a navigable inlet of the River Thames, called 
the Swale, which forms the southern boun- 
dary of the Isle of Sheppy. It was a place 
of importance in the Saxon times; and was 
anciently a part of the royal demesnes, as is 
evident from a grant made to the See of 
Canterbury, by Cenulph, King of Mercia, 
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in 812, wherein it is styled “the King’s 
little town of Faversham.” Here, about the 
ear 930, King Athelstan assembled “a 
ittanegemot, or Council of the Wise Men,” 
“to enact laws and constitute methods for 
the future observance of them.” We find the 
subject of the Engraving thus neatly de- 
scribed by Mr. Brayley, in his beautiful 
little work, entitled Thanet and the Cinque 
Ports, vol. ii. p. 126. 


“ Faversham Church is dedicated to St. Mary of 
Charity; or, as some writers record it, to the 
Assumption of Our Lady of Faversham. At what 
period it was originally built, is unknown ; but it 
was certainly prior to the Norman times, when it 
was given by the Conqueror to St. Augustin’s 
Abbey, at Canterbury ; together with all the tythes 
of the manor, ex: those of honey, and rent 
paid in coin. The present Church is a spacious and 
handsome fabric, built principally of flints and 
chalk, with stone quoins. It is in the form of a 
cross, and has a light tower at the west end, ter- 
minated by an octagonal spire, upwards of seventy 
feet high. The outer walls are supported by strong 
buttresses, and appear of the time of Edward the 
Second or Third ; but the interior parts of the nave 
were rebuilt about the year 1755, from the designs, 
and under the direction of George Dance, Esq., at 
an expense of nearly 2500/. The tower and spire, 
which have an airy effect, have been erected since 
that period. The length of this fabric is 160 feet, 
and its breadth, sixty-five: the extent of the tran- 
sept is 124 feet. At the west-end of the south aisle, 
to which it formerly opened by semi-circular 
arches, is a large apartment, now used as a school ; 
and beneath it is a Crypt, or Chapel, divided in the 
centre by three columns sustaining circular arches. 
Adjoining to the north side of the tower, also, is a 
square apartment fitted up with strong timbers, 
and otherwise secured: this is supposed to have 
been the treasury, or place where the rich altar 
vessels, priests’ vestments, &c., were anciently 
deposited. 

The Sepulchral memorials in this Church are 
very numerous, yet not many of: them are par- 
ticularly remarkable. On slabs in the chancel are 
Brasses of two Vicars of Faversham, one of whom, 
William Thornby, is represented in the dress of a 
Doctor of Laws, standing under a screen, with a 
Latin inscription, in Leonine verse, beneath his 
feet; he died in the year 1408: the other displays 
the figure of John Redhorne, who died in February, 

1531, and is depicted holding a chalice, with the 
consecrated wafer over his breast. Many other 
ancient Brasses remain in different parts of this 
fabric ; several of which, in the south aisle, record 
the memory of various Civil officers of Faversham ; 
the oldest is that for Semanus Tong, who was twice 
Mayor, and who died in 1404. 

For a short period subsequent to the Dissolution, 
this Church had the privilege of Sanctuary, which 


had been previously attached to the Abbey.” 


Faversham is popularly known by its 
having been the scene of the murder of 
Thomas Ardern, by the contrivance of his 
wife Alice, on Feb. 15, 1550. This wanton 
was afterwards burnt at Canterbury for the 
crime; six of her accomplices, including 
two females, were also punished with death 
for the same offence; but two others, one 
of whom had been purposely brought from 
Calais to execute the murder, escaped. 
Ardern was Mayor of Faversham in 1548. 
On his murder, Lillo founded the tragedy of 
Ardern of Faversham, first printed in 1592. 
There was formerly an extensive Abbey at 
Faversham, in the church of which were 
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interred King Stephen; Maud, his Queen; 
and Eustace, their eldest son. Gunpowder 
has been manufactured at Faversham, it is 
stated, from before the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth : and the Oyster Fishery, granted by 
King John to the Abbey, is very extensive; 
although it is difficult to obtain real Favers- 
ham oysters in the town itself. 


THE LITERARY WORLD.—III. 
THE MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 
“5 was had some flowers o’ the spring that 
Become your time of day.""—Shakspeare. 


Marca is a stirring month in the great 
world of letters: a punster would say its 
very name implies advancement; and a 
would-be wit once said on a batch of dull 
periodicals, “ Beware of the Ide(a)s of 
March.” This caveat must not, however, 
be extended to the literature for the present 
month; for it is mostly light, sparkling, and 
pleasant reading, such as befits this youth of 
the year, this season of new life, and beau- 
tiful hope. Still the “ seried” plan of publi- 
cation has become so popular—so favoured 
by the public—that we can scarcely notice a 
tithe of the works that lie on our table, or 
stand in the advertisement columns. We 
must, therefore, adjust our focus to the lead- 
ing Magazines— 

‘* That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 
Blackwood’s Magazine is so various that 

we can scarcely find room for its epitome. 
It opens with a flying view of the great 
Dourrannee kingdom—. e., the Affghan ter- 
ritory, which is a much more interesting 
paper than the reader may expect : its de- 
scriptive details are excellent. Next is 
“A Lounge on the Sea,” a very charm- 
ing paper—one of “ Never-dying Kit’s” ini- 
mitable roulades on Angling—a ramble in 
May to Amwell Hill, full of fresh fancies 
and think-coming thoughts that must glad- 
den the heart of every reader: here is a 
delightful burst of humour and sentiment: 

“Go forth into the country for physic, and 

also for feed—food for the mind and heart— 

spiritual food—food for meditation! The 

contemplation of Nature is not merely a 

luxury, it is a lesson; Nature is not a penny 

magazine, nor even a penny halfpenny ma- 
gazine, embellished with cuts, and unfolded 
for the entertainment of ignorant little boys 
and men; she is a vast volume of divinity, 
adorned with every grace that style, and 
argument, and lucid order can give; but 
not setting forth her own adornment—not 
prating of herself, but continually appealing 
upwards, continually drawing up the heart 
in one outpouring song of thankfuiness— 

‘not loud, but deep,’—until it loses sight of 

earth, and eatches above the clouds glimpses 
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of the purity and celestial calm of an eternal 
heaven!” But to proceed. “ Miss Bidd 
Whelan’s Business” is an affair of Iris 
humour. The “Hints to Authors” is 
broken off by the pe piece of badi- 
nage: “ Friday night, 5th February, 1841, 
—I’ve this moment come out of the House 
of Commons, where Macaulay has shewn 
his infernal spite against authors sure of im- 
mortality, by getting the Copyright Bill 
rejected. Too bad in a set of fellows like 
these, to take the whole value from my 
writings, by hindering me from deing the 
public out of two or three prices for my 
books—one during my own life, and another 
in secula s Not that I would give 
two-pence for my chance of an additional 
guinea from the bookseller ; but the look of 
the thing! think of the look of the thing! 
Doesn’t it make you blush to see Shak- 
speare selling for fiveshillings, and all Milton 
for half-a-crown? Ifthey had retained their 
copyrights, or even ifa bookseller had bought 
them, they would have brought a very dif- 
ferent price, and added proportionately to 
the dignity of literature. Don’t publish a 
line of my Predestined Thief till you have 
asked Mr. Blackwood the difference in value 
between my copyright now and if it had 
been for ever ; [hold you responsible if you 
do. The public must be punished for its 
meanness, I have great thoughts of not 
writing another line. All the authors in the 
House voted on our side. Nothing could 
be more disinterested. Iwas offered Pelham 
as I came here for eighteen-pence, the 
binding was worth two shillings. See how 
literature is fallen even now! I expect 
people will offer us De Lorme for nothing, 
or perhaps give us a shilling or two to the 
bargain.” “The Margate Voyage,” “on 
board of the Adelaide steamer,” occurs to us 
to be a sad wishy-washy waste of two pages ; 
it lacks the salt of wit, though the writer is 
strangely at sea, and, we should say, fresh in 
verse. ‘“ Wordsworth” is a clever critique 
on that “heaven-born poet’s” writings, 
doubtless, suggested to the author by the 
recent reaction in favour of Wordsworth’s 
muse. The critic protests against the ex- 
ceeding homeliness of phrase and puerility 
of subject which deface the Lyrical Ballads, 
and which occasionally deform Words- 
worth’s more elaborate productions ; and 
it is maintained that the poet has mistaken 
affectation for simplicity : perhaps our critic 
is right: he does ample justice to the re- 
flective cast of Wordsworth’s poet, in a 
masterly analysis of the spirit of the man. 
But the jewel of the Number is the continu- 
ation of “Ten Thousand a Year,” with 
Titmouse in Parliament, under “the Bill 
for giving Everybody Everything ”—the 
Yatton Petition, and some very sly shafts at 
the Collective Wisdom; to which succeeds 
an aristocratic marriage. Altogether this is 
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a capital Number.—Ebony, at CCCV., is in 
@ green, vigorous old age. 

The Metropolitan is a Number of average 
merit in tale and travel. Mrs. Trollo 
proceeds with her Blue Belles of pe 
and Lord Killi-Kelly is finished. The Baths 
of Lucca, the Jews, and Gibraltar, and “ Mr. 
Jeremy Maule and the Quakeress,” are the 
other principal contents. Mrs. Trollope’s 
paper is life-like and easy, and displays 
much of her knowl of character, or 
rather of the crooked ways of life: she 
decidedly, bears away the bell in the Num- 
ber. The “ Memoirs of an Italian Exile” 
have more of the romantic realities than are 
to be found elsewhere in the pages before us. 
In the Notices of Books, extraordinary 
pains have been taken with a few—perhaps, 
more than they deserve: the philosophic 
finery of Guizot’s Washington is treated 
with more regard to its actual merit here 
than in most other reviews. 

The New Monthly Magazine maintains 
its vantage ground, and numbers among its 
contributors the Editor, Mrs. Trollope, and 
Thomas Hood. The latter appears with 
“ A Friend in Need, an extravaganza after 
Sterne.” It is, of course, well spiced with 
pun and patter: thus, Schneiderius, a poor 
tailor, finding himself, on Michaelmas-day, 
without a farthing, to buy a goose—to go 
without which is considered in his trade 
equivalent to a fraudulent failure—in this 
dilemma, happened to raise his hand to his 
head, as men do in any perplexity, when he 
knocked off his silver-mounted “ glasses.” 
A blessed accident! for it made Schnei- 
derius a happy man. The object was ob- 
tained—it was chosen, haggled for, bought, 
picked, trussed, stuffed, basted, roasted, 
dished, carved, eaten, and digested. The 
next day Schneiderius told Hans, in confi- 
dence, that “his spectacles had furnished 
his Michaelmas-day’s dinner!” Hans en- 
closed the story, verbatim, to Kohlkopf, of 
Dusseldorf, who told Nadel, who told Fa- 
den, who told Knopf, who told De Lobel, 
the Fleming, who told it in print to Izaak 
Walton, and he told his disciples that—_Bar- 
nacles produce geese. “ Pellets for Prosers” 
is scarcely a fair specimen of the wits of 
the Atheneum Club, whence it is dated: 
still it is a smart satire upon our prosy 
times, sung in a ramble upon earth by 
Apollo and Momus :— 


“One day, aan the fetes of Pamassus were 
ended s 
And Helicon dull for the rest of the year, 
Like other gay tourists, Apollo descended 
With Momus, to visit his votaries here ! 
For whoever the other Gods took to amuse 


them, 
They found them so learned, or so dull, or so 
prim, 
That sometimes they’d leave them—sometimes 
they’d lose them ;— 
So he always took Folly to travel with him 
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ee -~ le two Pegasus ponies, they bound 
them 
With sunbeams for traces,— took stars for 
their seat, 
And thus at each step flinging rainbows around 
em, 
They alighted, like sunset, in Marlborough- 
street !’” 


Fortunately, the rovers “scape whipping,” 

and are allowed to “sit in the shop for the 

night :” 

** So they got through the night; and next morning 
they wander’d 


they could find ; 
And though Momus his whole stock of sympathy 
squander’d, 
Apollo could scarce find a spot to his mind! 
There were altars to REASON, and temples to 
SCIENCE, 
But Pogsy’s minarets nowhere arose ; 
And go where they would, still a look of defiance 
Glared on them from some hideous statue of— 
Prosg!”” 


Here is the epigrammatic close :-— 
“When ie heard in Olympus, on what sort of 


The aay had lived—and our state here on 
earth,— 
‘But how," cried they all, ‘were their women so 
quiet, 
Sustain’d but on love and on song—since their 
birth?’ 
But they told them—tho’ Prosz’s attorneys were 


e 
Their actions by dozens,—to stop every ear, 
That one of the SHERIDAN SwANs was still 


singing 
And THAT was the cause of our quiet down 
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actors. The former paper is very readably 
written, in a kind of keep-moving style— 
very French. We cannot follow “ Fathers 
and Sons,” or “ Charles Chesterfield ;” both 
which nouvelleties are, doubtless, eagerly 
looked for by the New Monthly readers. 
In the former, we find a popular folly thus 
aimed at: “ Scarcely any man, (and still 
more rarely any woman,) is professedly and 
avowedly, even to himself, wicked. In early 
youth, when young gentlemen consider pro- 
fligacy a feather in their caps, they talk 
much of proceedings in which they take a 
much smaller share than they would have it 
understood they do. They like the credit 
of dissipation, and so, to maintain their cha- 
racters, actually give in to it to a certain 
extent. This is vanity, coxcombry, or what 
ou please; but it is not wickedness.” Again, 
ow true is this remark : persons “ commit 
crimes, but then they have such a multitude 
of excuses and qualifications for what they 
have done, that the crimes become in their 
own minds—and that seriously and con- 
scientiously too—not only no crimes at all, 
but rather actions the result of oppression, 
of cruelty, neglect, or some such sort of 
thing.” Circumstance we suspect to be the 
progenitor of the majority of misdeeds ; and 
the world is a very old sinner, whose life, 
according to some men’s shewing, has been 
one round of evil, never-ending, never-mend- 
ing; so wags, or rather, rolls, the world. 








— ; ‘ eanwhile, good reader, the sand of the 
Nimrod’s “ Foreign Sporting” shews usGe- glass has run out, so that we must cut our 
neral Washington in the field — of e, mingled yarn of March novelties, and leave 
and in his hunting establishment at Mount you in strong suspense for a week. 
Vernon: the anecdotes are told in Nim- 
rod’s usual rattling manner. ‘“ The French 





Press” is a shrewd glance at the Parisian Pew Books. 

newspapers, which, by the way, differ from —- 

those of London just as French soup dif- The Spas of England. By A. B. Gran- 
‘Morning ville, M.D., F.RS. 


fers from English: for ro 
Chronicle and Mock Turtle ; Courrier Fran- (Or all our writing physicians, (i. e. phy- 
and Potage Jullien : the majority of the sicians who write otherwise than commen- 

arisian journals are mere paper pellets, cing g,) Dr. Granville is, perhaps, the best 
wherewith to pelt public men, and have “a fitted to do justice to the health-giving pro- 
shy” at the ministry. Galignani’s little folio perties of our much-neglected Spas, and the 
may suit the English in Paris, sipping coffee restorative effects of our principal Sea- 
and liqueur in the café or the jardin; but bathing places. He not only enters into the 
such condensation would not satisfy the medicinal properties of “the waters,” but 
Londoner, who must have his forty-eight into the rationale of recovery in all the 
columns a day. “Don’t you wish you may above cases; and the present volume is a 
get it?” is a sly thrust at our national follies; capital specimen of this popular ad captan- 
the writer arguing that this slang principle dum style of book-writing. We who have 
is sufficient to rule the world: he contends entered Brighton with our head and feet 
again and again, “that whatever occasional almost at right angles to each other, and:in 
exceptions may arise in the application of four days have paced the esplanade there 
‘Don’t you wish you may get it?’ if pro- in as vertical a position as Nature ever 
perly estimated, they will only serve to intended, are in gratitude bound to respect 
prove the rule.” As a contrast to this baga- our “ Sea-bathing places,” and to receive 
telle, we have “ Maria Louisa, as Duchess readily any information respecting them; 
of Parma,” and “ Might against Right,” a and even had we not this experience to 
romance of the Tyrolese war, by the Hon. relate, Dr. Granville’s book would be accep- 
E. Phipps. In the latter, the Archduke table as one of pleasant yet profitable gos- 
John, Hofer, and Spechbacher, are the chief sip, and technology, diluted to the average 
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intellect of the ee of our Spas and 
Sea-bathing places. The Doctor is so 
able a companion, so lively and intelligent 
a Cicerone, that his volume will do more 
than the whole pharmacopzia and all its 
supplements, to the recovery of patients ; 
and soon lead them to cry “Dyspepsia, 
avaunt !” and, “throw physic to the dogs !” 
The on of the author, our * London 
physician of twenty-three years’ standing,” 
is to comprise a tour of the Spas and Sea- 
bathing places of England, in two volumes ; 
the first of which, before us, includes the 
Northern Spas from Harrogate to Leeds, 
in twenty-five chapters, full of professional 
tact, chemical analysis, political economy, 
antiquities, and topography, anecdotes pour 
passer le temps, pleasantries pour rire, evils 
of railway travelling ; in short, “de omnibus 
rebus, et quibusdam aliis.” Still, the whole 
we take to be a veritable tour, not a fireside 
excursion, nor a Piccadilly pedestrianism : 
it has all the experience, if not the conso- 
lations, of travel, and is as minute as would 
be Mrs. Starke in the same district ; though, 
perhaps, taking our lady tourist from the 
Continent to our Spas might place her out 
of her element. 


We have only space for quoting two spe- 
cimens of the very ———. vivacious 
style of Dr. Granville’s book. First, of 


St. Robert's Cave.—Eugene Aram.] 


At present one object alone gives an all-absorb- 
ing interest to Knaresborough, and attracts thither, 
at some time or other, allthe visiters at Harrogate, 
who care little or nothing for all the natural and 
artificial wonders just enumerated. A common 
occurrence, culled out of the Knaresborough New- 
PA seagrngg Rog has, of late a a a wo of 

el to that place which it hardly joyed 
before. the fervid ion of the author of 

Eugene Aram” clothed the life and death of a 
scamp, better educated than the commonalty of 
rogues are in this country, with the charms of his 
inventive pen. The cave, the cave, ‘St. Robert’s 
Cave,” is the watchword of the idle visiters at 
Harrogate, as they sit devising the operations for 
the following day, over the last bowl of punch at 
the supper-table in the long-room of the Crown or 
the Dragon. SS Se dis. 
posable conveyances of Harrogate are ordered for 


the morrow. 
Thither my m friends, who had patiently 
my ions and inquiries at the Star- 
beck Spa, and whose company would have given 
interest to the intended expedition, had none be- 
longed to it, drove me in their carriage. In this 
we followed the example of the many ; but ¥ 2 
trust, without being duly impressed with th 
pe oe reflections which a vist to the scene of 


a ly L. after all, de- 
tected homicide, is apt to suggest ; es) when 
that foul act by an individual 


who, if knowledge made men virtuous, ought to 
have been the last person in the world to have 
committed such a deed. 
Crossing the bridge over the Nidd, which, for a 
minor river, narrow and not over limpid, presents 
some characters of beauty as you look down upon 
it, and follow its tortuous stream until it is lost 
Tound the castle cliff; a short carriage drive 
brought us to a small wicker-gate, kept by an old 
dame, who readily extended her palms to receive 
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whatever contribution the visiters felt disposed to 
drop into them. 

She has her story quite elle A few ruinous 
without arailing or a 
a small terrace in 
is small, not deep, and hollowed out of the rock. 
The river runs a little way below the terrace, on 
the margin of which a dwarf stone-wall, supported 
by the slo green bank, has been erected. 
this contrivance, no access can now be had to the 
Cave by the river side ; nor is the spot liable to the 
inundations to which it was previously subject. 

About the middle of this terrace, chance, a 
time back, brought to light an excavation two feet 
deep, and in shape like the inside of a stone coffin, 
made in the solid rock, with hollows at the bottom 
to receive certain projecting parts of a human body 
—such a one having been found in it in a state of 
decay at the time of the discovery. In —— up 
the earth, by which this tomb was encumbered, 
small silver coin was brought to light, which the 
good old dame exhibited, but which none of our 
party could — as the inscription is not very 
legible. The coin would probably have informed 
us respecting the age of this sepulture, and the 
name of its inmate. 

Had such mortal remains been discovered 
at the period when Eugene stood arraigned of 
murder,—no doubt he beso have made good use 
of the circumstance in his extraordinary and a 
clever defence, by practically exemplifying his line 
of argument, that the bones found in St. Robert’s 
Cave need not have been those of the murdered 
Clark, but rather might have been those of some 
recluse anchoret who there perished in due course. 
But ‘blood will have blood ;” and Providence 
willed it that the discovery which would have sup- 
plied an argument to the arraigned schoolmaster 


punishment, should not have taken place 
until long after that punishment had been inflicted, 
and, it is hoped, after it had 
tarily by its example. 
Ever since the appearance of Bulwer’s interest- 
ing novel bearing the name of the culprit, public 
path: to be excited in 


entitled, ‘‘ Memoirs 
J 


Aram,” has endeavoured to place the history of 
that extraordinary character (for extraordinary he 
certainly was in many respects) in its proper light, 
and to enlist oy oe aes 
ess ero. 

girl “Sally 


is remarks on that interesting 

inn the frente and only affectionate child of 
om who followed him to. Lynn, and clung to 
him in York Castle, whither, with a devotion and 
fidelity, characteristic of her sex where a beloved 
object is a Sally had attended her father, 
are replete with pathetic feelings. The composi- 
tion does great credit, not only to the author’s 
head, but to his heart; for he concludes with a 
“*moral’’ deduced from the sad lesson he has com- 
posed, and does not, like a certain learned physi- 
cian at one of the meetings of the medical section 
of the British Association, exclaim against the in- 
justice of a sentence contended, by the latter, to 
have been little short of a legal murder. 

And why so? because upon a skull deemed to be 
that of Eugene Aram, upon no direct evidence 
whatever*—upon evidence: i indeed, which Dr. Fife, 

* Dr. James Inglis, who so powtnaty it 
forward the sul —- of Eugene Aram at the aie 
in question, has oe @ small pamphlet 
in porns of previous statements ; in 
which, however, he only reiterates the same ’in- 
direct (and certainly in a court of law insufficient) 
evidence, to prove the identity of the skull exhibited 
at the meeting. 
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of Newcastle, said to be an able supporter of phre- (Appended to the volume is “ the first 
— considered to be ‘ ar moral nor yall of a chemi tic and thermo- 
—cei particular manifesta . Ly masse ; 

present, and others casting! The latter reasons, metrical table of thirty-six mineral springs 
which I perfectly well recolleet being adduced em- visited by the author, exhibiting at one 
nema ys at the time, it is but justice to add, the yiew the chemical composition of the wa- 


learned author has disclaimed in his subsequent * : 
publication. But assuming even that the skull is ‘TS, ‘their different degrees of heat, and 


genuine, and taking its phrenological develop. quantity of free gaseous principles.” By 
ments to be as there stated, no ruffian was ever the way, although the publication of this 
more deservedly hung than Eugene Aram. work has been delayed, it has been advan- 
Ww - : ill tageously so; for the present state of the 
{Ww ‘ees ae pratt Dropping Continent will, doubtless, send home, or keep 
Well at Knaresborough,” as “the paltry home, thousands of tourists during the 
farce of water, highiy impregnated with ¢Suing summer and autumn, when Dr. 
earthly particles, transmitted by means of saieaees oa, be put into 
concealed pipes, across a chasm left by the § ; - 
detaching of a bulky rock from the cliff; _ The work is embellished with several 
from the upper surface of which rock it is Spirited sketches, engraved on wood by 
suffered to trickle down in an expanded Mr. Orrin Smith; in which the artist has 
sheet of perpendicular drops, depositing in een admirably seconded by the printer, 
its fallon various objects exposed to its ac- Who is, indeed, a much more important co- 
tion, calcareous sediments, which have been Perator in producing an effective represen- 
called petrifactions.” tation on wood than the public generally 
Next is a piquant page on the author's ‘™agine. The Spas of England has likewise 
approach to an useful skeleton map, printed on linen.] 








Brougham Hall.) 


bituary. 
Penrith was perceived, mo son —_ yt richly @ - 
cultivated plain, with Broug| Hall a le way 
beyond that small and neat town, and the larger THE REV. JAMES MACKINLAY, D.D. 
mass of modern oo ng age: et called The last Clergyman contemporary with Burns.* 
Lowther Castle, standing e midst of an ex- Tue Rev. James Mackinla 
. y, D.D., was born on 
ne peo bears 22nd December, 1756, in the parish of Douglas, La- 
th y at tae tees: rator of ur de 8. was wnth narkshire. At a very early period of his life, he 
ne "4 th = ob poudinn t the Penrith t. came under the influence of serious impressions, 
ors h y ote teayeliers rb ttc a che and devoted himself to the work of the ministry. 
ee is Inauire of them whether they He entered the College of Glasgow in 1773, where 
= ie Sy Soran) Setenne se Y he studied under some of the most celebrated men 
‘will not make a short deviation to the left of the in their day: Professors Moir, Jardine, Reid, and 
Toad, to see the venerable ~ ric, the work of yh ahoagd In 1782, he was licensed by the Pres. 
pope aon Ne which ionally resides the bytery of Ayr to preach the Gospel. On the 6th of 
p ser vaarpernaee ph April, 1786, he was ordained to the second charge of 
Arthur’s round table (one of those natural fea- the parish of Kilmarnock; and in 1809 he was pro- 
tures, by-the-by, which, like Robin Hood’s cave, moted to the first charge. Few settlementshaveever 
one meets everywhere in the north) stands not far taken place in which the voice of thepeople has been 
ag ee the ie one a po agen more decidedly expressed in favour of the pre- 
- Serpe pte Such or any senter. In 1810, he received the degree of D.D. 
other adventitious allurement, in future ages, to from the Marischal College, Aberdeen. During 
become an object of pilgrimage. Like the Chateau the long period of nearly PH years, to which his 
de Vernet, BroucHAM HALL, when the grave shall ministry extended, he was most qaaderictan oan 
have swept away prejudices and political animosi-  ¢.itn¢u) in the discharge of his sacred duties. Few 
ties, will be visited by thousands eager to behold Givines have ever united the same simple, unas. 
> chateau of the English ee pee. he van 4 suming manners to an earnest, energetic, and 
ie 2 'P a 5 pune’ o A » ing. 
the French philosopher, jomed the impassioned and very discourse shewed the deep reverential fea 
flowing eloquence of M beau. > " ing, the fervent piety, that was so strong a com- 
On this occasion I felt satisfied with approaching ponent part in his mental constitution, He loved 
the building, and enjoying the prospect from its to exhibit the gentler aspect of the Gospel—to 
terrace. The venerable mother of the noble states- paint the beauties of holiness, rather than the 
man, whose loss he has since had to deplore, was terrors of the law—and frequently his appeals were 
then lying indisposed at the Hall; and to have of so pathetic a nature, and often so enthusiastic, 
pushed mere curiosity further at such a moment 4s to leave few dry eyes among his audience, and 
would have been an impertinence. The noblehost, take the mind captive, and carry it whithersoever 
besides, was not in the county at the time, orto he listed. Here he shewed that the elements of 
his lordship, as no stranger, I should have paid my the orator were born with him; and this was, in 
respects; nor did he reach the Hall until some po small degree, the means by which he sustained 
days after, when that unfortunate accident oc- so very high a degree of popularity as a preacher 
curred which had nigh deprived the senate of one through more than half a century. The poet 
of its most splendid ornaments. Burns’s boisterous satire of the Ordination was 
At an arrow’s-shot length from the modern hall written on the admission of the Rev. Dr. Mackin- 
stands Brougham Castle. Placed near the con- lay as one of the ministers of the Laigh or Paro- 
fluence of two slender river-streams, one of which chial Kirk in Kilmarnock. At that time, Calvinism 
gives a title to the wealthy lord of Lowther Castle, was agitated with great warmth among its pro- 
—and occupying a prominent station on a gentle fessors. The parties were designated Old Light 
eminence above those waters,—these vestiges of and New Light. The Old Light aspired to rank 
the feudal possession of John de Veteripont, form a 
group of some interest. * From a Correspondent. 
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with the purest of the Covenanters, and insisted upon 
austerity of manners and humility of dress, The 
New Light, on the other hand, countenanced no 
such self-denial, and recognised those religious 
pinions so str ly defended by Dr. Taylor of 
Norwich. Dr. Mackinlay’s discourses were always 
distinguished by strict Calvinism; his mind was 
“mighty in the scriptures,” being a laborious 
student of the sacred volume. His sermons 
abounded with anecdote powerfully calculated to 
illustrate the subject ; and by the felicitous use he 
made of highly beautiful and poetical comparisons 
and similes, combined with an earnest, fervent, 
and animated delivery, his addresses from the 
pulpit became at once eloquent and popular, and 
rendered him the grand protector of Calvinistic 
doctrines in the west of Scotland ; hence the bitter 
ironical strain of the severe satire of the Ordina- 
tion. The poet also refers to this worthy father 
of the church in another of his lampoons, called 
the Kirk’s Alurm; but, in both instances, he 
evidently looks upon the divine as being possessed 
of much power and eloquence. There is little 
doubt that the reverend Doctor had long since for- 
given those poetical sallies, and regarded them as 
the public do—mere literary curiosities. Dr. Mac- 
kinlay was the intimate friend of Burns’s “ Daddy 
Auld,” the minister of Manchline; and it is said 
to have been his practice, when he called at his 
reverend brother’s house, to shake hands, kneel 
down, and unite in asking a blessing from above 
on their ministry, and on the flocks committed to 
their charge. Such was the truly Christian, pri- 
mitive, and apostolic-like practice of this good and 
venerable man. On Sunday, the 7th of last month, 
he preached with his usual pathos and earnestness, 
from Psalm xciv. 19—‘‘In the multitude of my 
thoughts within me, thy comforts delight my 
soul.” He was slightly indisposed for a few days; 
and was able to attend a funeral on the 9th. On 
the afternoon of the same day, he became sud- 
denly unwell, and on the morning of the 10th, it 
was evident that his end was approaching ; and, 
without a struggle or a sigh, about half-past eleven 
O'clock, he fell asleep in Jesus. No individual’s 
decease was ever more universally regretted by 
his congregation, or has called forth stronger ma- 
nifestations of sorrow from all classes in the neigh- 
bourhood. On the day of interment, the 16th, it 
appeared as if the entire population of the district 
had assembled to lament the loss of one, to whose 
instructions they looked up as to those of a father. 
Aconsiderable number of the public works were 
stopped on the day of the funeral, as a mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased ; and it is 
computed that the assemblage of people present 
could be no less than ten thousand; while the 
number of mourners, in their sable attire, was at 
least fifteen hundred. The effect was most im- 
posing, and formed a well-merited tribute to the 
memory of this distinguished ornament of the 
church, who for the long period of fifty-five years 
was engaged with unwearied zeal in the service of 
his Master. On the present mournful bereavement, 
the following elegant and eloquent elegiac has been 
written by a young lady of great poetical talent : 


THE PASTOR’S DEATH. 


“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.”— 
Rev. xiv. 13. 


Savant of God !—thy warfare’s o’er—well done! 
Now wear the crown of bliss supreme for aye ; 
The strife is o’er—the glorious victory won ! 

A dimless star, though systems, suns decay, 

Thy soul shall shine through endless, eveless day! 
No more thy hand shall aid the poor opprest— 

“ Allure to brighter worlds—and lead the way ;’’ 
Or pour the balm into the wounded breast : 

Thy work is done, and thou hast entered into rest. 
Vieegerent of the Cross !—In battle strong 

To wield the spirit-sword, and buffet sin— 

On Zion’s tower a faithful watcher long ; 

No more thou’lt teach the soul her lamp to trim, 
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When waning life’s faint taper flickers dim ; 

Or fledge it on the wings of faith to fly, 

Or point from Pisgah’s top to Jordan’s brim— 

And clear the lens of faith, for Hope’s weak eye 

To gaze where Canaan blooms with flowers that 
never die. 


No more thou, Patriarch Shepherd, lead’st thy flock 
To living waters—as the prophet led 

The desert pilgrims to the stricken rock ; 

Nor feed’st them—as on Etham’s plain he fed 
With manna showers of consecrated bread, 

And nursed, with richest dew, his chosen vine. 
Thy works will follow,—blessed are the dead 

Who sleep in Jesus ;—conquering death and time, 
They, as the noontide sun, in glory ever shine. 


The many weeping hearts that mourn for thee 
Embalm thy living memory with tears— 

And thou art better from this cloud-land free, 
Where being’s ageless rose no autumn sears, 

But fadeless garlands crown thy fruitful years, 
Where Sharon’s rose exhales eternal bloom ; 
Bearing a seven-fold weight of golden ears, 

Thy shock of corn fell ripe into the tomb ; 

And God’s pure lamphas litdeath’s shadowy gloom. 


Though secret rest thy deeds of mercy now, 

That day may gem thy crown with many a soul, 

= awe-struck worlds shall bend their quailing 

row, 

And stars in darkness from their circles roll— 

And earth’s proud fabrics blaze from pole to pole, 

And on her tottering throne creation reels, 

The heavens shall shrivel like a parched scroll ; 

And nature poise no more her myriad wheels, 

Till powers and principalities before Jehovah kneel. 
Kilmarnock, Feb. 1841. M. A. 


For several years Dr. Mackinlay was the only 
surviving clergyman of the West, of whom the 
Poet Burns makes mention in his poems, which 
circumstance frequently attracted strangers to his 
church; to whom he was always certain to con- 
vey the highest ideas of the great, responsible, and 
important purposes of his mission. 





The Gatherer. 


Japanese Pocket Handkerchiefs are neat squares 
of white paper, which, when used, are dropped 
into the sleeve, until an opportunity offers of throw- 
ing them away, without soiling the house. 

Road-books, containing every species of informa- 
tion important to travellers, down to a very mi- 
nutely accurate table of rates, charges, and prices, 
for bearers, at inns, ferries, &c., abound in Japan. 

Japanese State.—Attached to the bed-room of 
a reigning prince in Japan is a large closet, more 
resembling a cage, formed out of a corner of the 
ante-room, in which the chamberlain in attend- 
ance is condemned habitually to pass his hours 
alone—there, unseen and unobtrusive, waiting and 
watching for his highness’ commands. 

Metallurgy.—The Japanese do not understand 
the art of separating gold dust from sand ; a strange 
piece of ignorance in a nation whose skill in me- 
tallurgy is highly praised! 

A dear “‘Ice.”°—In Japan, when persons to 
see the volcano of Foeri, a peasant itably 
offers the traveller an entertainment, the pal 
dish of which is a preparation of saikee, snow 





gold coin, called a Kodan, and worth 26s 
Man. and Cust. Japanese. 


chant came to measure the casks, Kepler objected 
to his method, as he made no allowance for the 
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different sizes of the bulging parts of the cask. 
From this accident, Kepler was led to study the 
subject of gau; , and to write a treatise on it, 
published at Linz, n 1615, and which contains the 
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suited to the taste of the age. ‘In order,” says 
he, ‘‘to defray the expense of the Ephemeris for 
two years, I have been obliged to compose a vile 
prophesying Almanac, which is scarcely more re. 





earliest specimens of the modern analysis.—Mar- 
tyrs of Science. 

The Great Western Railway, it is stated by Mr. 
Brunel, the engineer, will be opened on the Ist of 
June the whole distance. The receipts during the 
last half-year have been 153,912/. 19s. 8d. The 
number of ay ea neem gers has been 645,481, 
and mileage travelled, 
113,851,974, aoe has been a daily average of 
1 ,064 ms travelling the whole ce. The 
sum of 16,5002. was paid during the last half-year 
for coke, alon 5 

A Common Error.—We are too apt to condemn 
others for their apparent dulness in understanding 
any new position in advance of their previous in- 
telligence, as the conviction of an error. Sir David 
Brewster felicitously observes, that ‘‘ men are not 
necessarily obstinate because they choose to display 

and venerable errors, nor are they abso- 
lutely dull when they are long in understanding, 
and se in embracing, newly discovered truths.’”’ 
mmering.—Mr. Bennett Lucas has performed 
at the Hospital, in Carey-street, an operation for 
the cure of this defect : the patient was a man aged 
30; and after the operation, which consisted in 
dividing some of the muscles of the tongue, he 
was able to pronounce with great and dis- 
tinctness many words, which before the operation 
he could not do! This operation, which has been 
performed in France and Germany, is said to be 
the first of the kind performed in this country.— 
Times. 

Galileo’s House, at Arcetri, still remains. 
1821, it belonged to one Signor Alimari, having 
been preserved in the state in which it was left ft by 
Galileo, in 1703. 

Rum and Sugar.—In the manufacture of sugar, 
the “skimmings,” or “ scummings,”” as they 
are commonly called, are the impurities of the 
cane-juice, which rise to the surface, after the in- 
troduction of the temper-lime, which is thrown in 
to neutralize the acid found, more or less, in the 
cane-juice, according to the quality of the land 
upon which the plant hasbeen grown. The “‘ skim- 

”? are not only used in the manufacture of 
rum, but they serve as food for the horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep, and on a sugar estate. Molasses, 
on the other hand, is the thick and syrupy sub- 
stance which drains from the “ new sugar,” after 
it is ‘“‘ potted,” or put into hogsheads. This sub- 
stance is also given to the stock, but it is more 
profitable to distil rum from it.—The Alligator. 


Galileo.— A Dominican friar, in a furious attack 


In 


Galileo, 


whisper to one of his friends, 

though.” In personal appearance Galileo was 

about the middle size, and of a square-built, but 
well- med frame. His complexion was 

_ his eyes penetrating, and his hair of a reddish 
ue. 


25 It does move, 


Discouragement of Science.—The meanness of 
Governments in availing themselves of the re- 
searches of men of science, and leaving them un- 
rewarded, is a common occurrence in our times; 
but it will excite even less surprise than it does, if 
we glance at the fortunes of illustrious men in past 
ages. We find that on the reformation of the 
Kalendar, Kepler was summoned to the Diet at 
Ratisbon, to give his ion on the subject, upon 
which also he published a short essay ; but, though 
the Government did not ee to avail ithem- 
selves of his services, yet his ion was 


than begging, unless from its saving the 
Emperor’s credit, who abandons me entirely, and 
would suffer me to perish with hunger.” Has 
this fact escaped the notice of certain well-inten. 
tioned persons, who, of late years, have laboured 
to expose the absurdities of the early Almanacs? 
If so, it should be immediately appended to every 
exposition of the matter, so as to inform the reader 
with whom rests the blame. 

Mr. Wyatt's Statue of the Duke of Wellington, 
it is stated in The Times, will be the largest known 
work of the kind, and is expected to weigh about 
50 tons, and to stand about 32 feet from the pedes. 
tal. If possible, it is to be formed entirely of the 
cannon taken by his Grace. The model of the 
horse, which is about half finished, is very fine: 
with eyes extended, and nostrils inflated, it breathes 
with animation and vigour. The head and boots 
of the Duke are already cast: the face is an ad- 
mirable likeness. These parts of the figure have 
taken the metal of a single cannon. The lower 
extremities of the figure will be of solid bronze, 
the thickness gradually diminishing in the upper 

. During his labours, Mr. Wyatt has acquired 
much valuable experience in the art of casting in 
metal; among which are a method for testing the 
tubes which supply the metal, to ascertain that 
they are perfectly clear; and a plan with the air. 
tubes that causes them not only to expel the air, 
but also to operate as suction-tubes to the metal, 
and promote its distribution. 

A Dutch *s Testi to —“* I will 
tell you, such is de powers of de Shakspecr, that 1 
vunce saw de plays Anglish languish, 
in Holland, where der was not vun persons in all 
de house but myself could understond it; yet dare 
was not a persons in all dat house but vat vas in 
tears, dat is, all , blowing de nose, and ye 
very mouch—couldn’t onderstond vun vurd of the 
play, yet all veeping. Such was de powers of de 

psy °-Mrs. Bray’s Switzerland. 

‘rench Theatres.—The geen and indecency 
of _ French theatres is becoming intolerable. 
The new favourite dance at the Theatre de Re- 


Shak 





their postures are co) from 

cture of ‘The Last Judgment.” — 

love of art, with a vengeance.) 

Antarctic Discovery.—We have the gratification 
to announce that Mr. Charles moe Mech 
unanimously elected an Honorary Fellow of 
Royal Society, as a distinguished mark of the high 

ation in which that illustrious body regard 
Mr. Enderby’s eminent aid to Sonth Sea Dis- 
covery. 

Royal Society.—The noble President, the Mar- 
quis of Northampton, held his first Soirée for the 
season, on Saturday ev , the 27th ult. The 
company included the elite "the scientific world; 
and among the novelties exhibited, were some of 
the finest Daguerréotypes yet seen in this country. 


e that are our own, and 
by giving foreign countries and manners the prefer. 
ence to those which are natural to us.— Mrs. Bray. 
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to fall in arrear, and in order to support his 
family, he was compelled to publish an Almanac, 


the Booksellers.—In FRANc¥ort, by C. 
T.C, Savill, Printer, 107, St. Martin’s Lane. 





